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can Foundation for the Blind, has guided the 
destinies this organization ever since 
opened its offices 1923, announced his in- 
tention retire meeting the Board 
held November 30. The news 
was received with deep regret, and Mr. 
Migel’s resignation was accepted only after 
had agreed continue his association with 
the Foundation chairman the Board 
Trustees. 

would impossible this time esti- 
mate the extent the benefits which have 
accrued the blind the nation through 
the unremitting interest and ceaseless effort 
that have characterized Mr. Migel’s years 
work this field. Modest always, and with 
strong aversion appearing, even briefly, 
the limelight, has nevertheless been the 
and mainspring most the 
important projects undertaken 
Foundation. exaggeration say that 
Mr. Migel has put into his work for the blind 
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much time, thought, and personal effort 
many men finance expend the prosecu- 
tion their business affairs; and there 
ample testimony show that his labors have 
produced rich and lasting results. 

Special recognition his exceptional con- 
tribution the welfare the blind the 
nation was accorded him July, 1941, 
when, the biennial banquet the Ameri- 
can Association Workers for the Blind, 
was presented with the Shotwell Memorial 
Award for Meritorious Service. The wording 
the scroll which accompanied the presenta- 
tion the medal summed up, with brevity 
and accuracy, the character the man who 
was being thus honored. “To Migel,” 
read, “An able leader the conquest 
blindness; loyal friend; liberal philan- 
thropist; characterized directness pur- 
pose, business acumen, power insight, 
clearness judgment, tempered with humane 
indulgence—-which distinguish him 
advocate and benefactor the blind.” 

was characteristic Mr. Migel that, 
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accepting the award, took credit 
himself, but emphasized rather the pleasure 
and benefit which had received from his 
work, rather than the good had brought 
others. owe you all great and tremendous 
debt,” said, part. “Many con- 
temporaries who retired from active affairs 
about the same time that did, have passed 
away—having interest, zest life; but 
thanks all you, being able co-oper- 
ate and participate your labors, have had 
great interest that has kept younger 
and happier.” 

Mr. Migel’s interest the blind has always 
been matter heart, well head, and 
dates back more than fifty years. was 
man his early twenties that time—an age 
which most young people are concerned 
exclusively with their own personal affairs. 
Passing institutional building his way 
home one day, noticed the name inscribed 
over the door: “Home for the Destitute 
Blind.” was grim title, and Mr. Migel’s 
imagination and sympathies were stirred. 
decided then see there were not some- 
brighter and more interesting for the people 
inside, and immediately volunteered his serv- 
ices reader. They were eagerly accepted, 
and for the next seventeen years this busy 
young man devoted every Monday evening 
his new-found activity. Not only that. in- 
terested friends his the world the 
theater and art the blind people the 
Home and enlisted their help arranging 
concerts and entertainment. Although most 
the men and women who were inmates 
that time have now passed away, Mr. Migel 
has kept his contact with the Home, and 
every year provides special concert for the 
current residents. 

For several years before the organization 
the American Foundation for the Blind, 
Mr. Migel served chairman the New 
York State Commission for the Blind. His 
work there made him even more acutely 
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conscious the need for vocational, occupa- 
tional, and employment opportunities for the 
blind. was, from the outset, keenly inter- 
ested legislation for the blind, and was 
the vanguard those who fought for, and 
succeeded obtaining, legislation requiring 
the treatment infant’s eyes birth pre- 
vent blindness. 

When the American Foundation for the 
Blind was organized—largely through Mr. 
Migel’s efforts—and was made president, 
brought the conduct the organiza- 
tion’s affairs wealth interest, experience, 
and influence gained both the field work 
for the blind and the world business and 
finance. The growth and expansion the 
Foundation’s services their present level 
are themselves testimony the caliber 
his contribution. Nor has the Foundation 
benefited only from his leadership, foresight, 
and business acumen. The fine, modern build- 
ing which houses its activities West 
Street, New York City, was personal gift 
from Mr. Migel; and time and again, his 
generous financial aid has made possible the 
addition still another service the blind 
the country. specific instance his gift 
the Foundation “Rest-Haven,” his beau- 
tiful country estate near Monroe, New York; 
used free summer vacation home for 
blind women—a vacation home which for 
years Mr. Migel conducted his own per- 
sonal expense. 

Not satisfied with putting his own abilities 
use the service blind people, Mr. 
Migel has encouraged others the same 
establishing the Migel Medal Award, 
which presented annually some man 
woman adjudged have contributed out- 
standing service the blind the nation. 

the validity every new idea, every 
activity the Foundation, Mr. Migel has 
applied single test: Will help blind men, 
women, and children happier, healthier, 
more normal life? the answer was “Yes,” 
effort was spared put the idea into ac- 
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tion. His leadership and his financial help 
making possible the World Conference 
Work for the Blind, held New York 
1931; his fight for larger government ap- 
propriations for reading for the adult blind; 
his efforts for the improvement the braille 
typewriter, and for the development the 
Talking Book; his personal appeals friends 
and supporters for gifts provide radios, 
watches, and other comforts and aids the 
have been undertaken with the 
one object view: the increased happiness 
and welfare blind individuals everywhere. 

The sentiment the Foundation learn- 
ing Mr. Migel’s retirement was expressed 
letter, engrossed and illuminated 
sheepskin, and presented him leather 
binding, with his name inscribed the 
cover gilt. The letter, which was signed 
all employees the Foundation, reads 
follows: 


November 30, 1945 
Dear Major Migel: 


your co-workers, fighting with you for 
those causes designed emancipate and en- 
tich the lives the blind throughout the 
world, have long come think you 
understanding friend and ardent and 
indefatigable leader around whom could 
rally the urge press forward. you 
find the courage, the high principles, the 
powers analysis, the clearness thought 
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and the fairness judgment which have laid 
the firm foundations our nationwide pro- 
grams whose many services stand en- 
during monument your unflagging and 
selfless devotion the blind. 

With Shakespeare would say 


How well thee appears 

The constant service the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed! 
Thou art not for the fashion these times, 
When none will sweat but for promotion. 


While profoundly regret that you have 
found you must relinquish your active lead- 
ership, find compensation the knowl- 
edge that may continue count your 
wise guidance and devoted interest our 
cause and our progress. 

tribute your many years faithful 
service President the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind and National Industries 
for the Blind, with which organizations 
their staffs are proud associated, 
have cordial and affectionate esteem affixed 
hereto our signatures. 


Devotedly yours, 


the same time, Mr. Migel was presented 
also with leather-bound folder containing 
letters from leaders work for the blind 
throughout the world expressing regret 
his retirement and appreciation his mani- 
fold services and his untiring efforts be- 
half blind people everywhere. 
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CHRISTMAS OLD FARMS 


WILLIAM JAMESON, JR. 


CHRISTMAS FOR THE BLINDED SERVICEMEN 
Old Farms Convalescent Hospital (Sp) will 
possible, for all men will given sufficient 
leave enable them home they care 
enable the reach his home time 
with his family Christmas day. 

year ago virtually all the men availed 
themselves this chance home, and 
there every reason believe that this 
Christmas equally large number will 
away. 

For the few who remain, there will be, 
course, special Christmas dinner and 
other festivity. The citizens Hartford and 
surrounding territory have been lavish 
their invitations spend Christmas 
home atmosphere. course, Christmas 
comes twice year for these blinded men, for 
before they home there Christmas 
party given for them the Hospital. Gifts 
pour from the surrounding countryside 
and all the men have their chance join 
the receipt surprise packages. This year 
the New Haven Chapter the American 
Red Cross planning particularly elaborate 
Christmas party for the blinded men and the 
Medical Detachment the hospital. Fortune 
tellers, fish ponds, grab bags and gifts will 
combine with dancing and attractive Con- 
necticut girls give the Old Farms trainees 
evening long remembered. This 


Lieutenant William Jameson, Jr., public relations 
officer Old Farms Convalescent Hospital, Avon, Conn. 


evening will sufficiently far advance 
Christmas enable all the men 
present. Christmas can important sea- 
son for blinded soldiers for there less 
excitement opening gift packages just 
because one blind, nor there any group 
disabled servicemen for whom being with 
their families such time can mean more. 

The Army and the people the Hartford 
area have joined every effort see that 
Christmas for the blinded trainee Old 
Farms made happy and noteworthy 

Last Christmas brought its amusing fea- 
tures too. One highlight concerned blinded 
serviceman who pulled from the grab bag 
particularly interesting looking package 
when considered from the standpoint size 
and weight. eagerly opened and was 
considerably startled find contained 
box 200 lead pencils. His terse comment 
said great deal. was, “They forgot the 
tin cup.” But the credit side the ledger 
the people who remembered the Old Farms 
men provided them with electric cig- 
arettes, flameless lighters, articles clothing, 
tobacco, and countless other highly acceptable 
items, addition more dozens cookies 
and more pounds candy that well 
remember. 

Connecticut’s climate entered into the spirit 
the occasion and provided the necessary 
snow, and the Christmas before Christmas 
was evervthing that could desired. Every 
effort will made see that the current 
holiday season just festive the last one. 
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FOR THE MOTHER BLIND CHILD 


HELENA DRAKE 


THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE TRAINING the 
preschool blind child are faced, from the out- 
set, with difficult problem: How can lead 
our blind baby from passivity activity? 
How can make the environment which 
has such strong visual appeal for the seeing 
baby interesting, real, and meaningful the 
blind baby 

Progress working out this problem has 
been very slow. Until recently, practically 
research work has been done this field, 
and the mother blind baby has often 
been unable obtain intelligent information 
about how deal with the problem blind- 
ness. many cases, the mother has thought 
that she was giving her blind baby the best 
care safely keeping him out harm’s 
way and supplying his every need. Thus, 
depriving the child the opportunities 
using his hands developing play inter- 
ests and forming self-help habits, she has 
unconsciously placed stumblingblocks the 
path his future progress—stumblingblocks 
idleness and dependence others. 

Too often during those early years when 
all babies should forming mental impres- 
sions relationships with the things their 
surroundings manipulating and exploring 
their environment, the blind baby set apart 
and left gain what can through his own 
limited devices. his surroundings have not 
been made appealing him, looks him- 
self for amusement. waves his hands aim- 
lessly the air, pokes his fingers his eyes, 
and acquires many mannerisms which have 


_Miss Helena Drake first grade teacher Per- 
kins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind. 


the effect making him appear subnormal, 
even superior, mentality. These mannerisms, 
firmly established babyhood, are most 
difficult correct, and they are treated 
lightly and allowed linger into adult- 
hood, the blind adult may find serious 
barrier confronting him. His mannerisms may 
make him unacceptable his seeing friends, 
bar him from opportunities employment 
for which otherwise well qualified. 

too much time elapses before the blind 
baby encouraged use his hands con- 
structively, will not able apply him- 
self naturally tasks, and neither will 
willing attempt them. His language will 
also than meaningful because 
cannot back his ideas with first-hand 
experiences. some cases where there has 
been extremely inactive childhood, the 
individual has withdrawn from his environ- 
ment and has developed into daydreamer, 
living world his own. 

Now let consider how can most in- 
telligently help our blind baby feel secure 
and interested his environment; how 
can help him develop into normal appear- 
ing, self-respecting adult. this success- 
fully, must not forget that life should 
made meaningful the child during baby- 
hood. then that must provide him 
with experiences which will help him de- 
velop play interests and self-help habits that 
will give him foundation for healthy physi- 
cal and mental growth. During this period 
feel that too much emphasis cannot placed 
the importance developing the baby’s 
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hand skills. Although the sense hearing, 
smell, and taste will make contributions his 
general understanding, his first real contact 
with the world will comprehension 
what can touch with his fingers. Thus, 
will through the sense touch that the 
strongest link between himself and his en- 
vironment will established. 

discussing the importance manipula- 
tion babyhood, Joseph Lee tells his 
book Play and Education (page 85) that “It 
preeminently through the touch the 
fingers that that first great social relation 
built up;” that “the hand also the instru- 
ment the child’s instinct towards mastery 
the outside world;” that “if reaches 
deeper than the eyes, and even the voice, 
bearer the affections, still more the 
special organ the will.” the use the 
hand considered important the de- 
velopment the seeing child, should 
considered doubly important the develop- 
ment the blind child. His hands should 
trained skillful servants that will help 
him investigate and understand his sur- 
roundings. After his curiosity aroused 
investigate and explore, will learn rapidly, 
but arouse his curiosity often very slow 
procedure, and demands infinite patience 
the part those who would help him. 

How’ can focus baby’s attention upon 
his hands and upon the interests they can 
bring him? How can stimulate his curi- 
osity manipulate, explore, and investigate 
his surroundings? the seeing baby’s con- 
sciousness stimulated what sees with 
his eyes, the blind baby’s consciousness 
should stimulated what feels with 
his fingers and what comes him through 
his ears. The mother should help him clap his 
hands the rhythm rhyme and music, and 
she should move his fingers singly while she 
repeats nursery jingles. When shows 
pleased response, she should encourage him 
play likewise with her hands. After has 
become sufficiently interested, will notice 
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when mother drops one her hands her 
lap, and will hunt for it, and laugh when 
has found it. has then accomplished 
something which can meet success, and 
will interested transfer this idea 
his play with toys. 

would guide our blind baby 


gently, must remember that his steps 


learning should very finely graded order 
that may connect his ideas logically and 
thus make steady progress. During the early 
years, too much attention should not given 
the educational levels recognized for the 
seeing child. Because his visual limitation, 
may take longer for the blind baby form 
meaningful relationship between himself 
and his surroundings, but with wise guidance 
will progress and learn how adjust his 
learnings those his seeing playmates. 
The mother should carefully observe her 
child discover something which 
shows real interest. This interest, matter 
how low its educational level, should the 
incentive employed ‘develop his under- 
standing. With the old material presented 
the child, there should always some new 
material available, because not pro 
vide our blind baby with new stimuli will 
content stay one step progress too 
long. Perhaps the child will resent having 
new toy placed his hand, but the mother 
puts the new toy where baby will accidently 
discover with his foot hand will 
probably glad accept it. 

make his immediate environment in- 
teresting him must appealing his 
sense touch and hearing. Order and sim- 
plicity should stressed arranging his 
surroundings. should not become con- 
fused his first learnings. Great care should 
also taken selecting his toys that they 
will appealing his touch and thus arouse 
his interest. Consideration should given 
texture, size, and simplicity form. 

regard the importance selecting 
meaningful toys, Thomas Cutsforth has 
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made the following observation page 
his book, The Blind School and Society: 
“One the most frequent errors that parents 
make the education their blind children 
present them tactual material which 
tactual pattern that defeats the purpose for 
which was intended. The ordinary toy 
such intricate tactual object that the blind 
child can make nothing meaningful it.” 
soft rubber ball, string spools, small 
rattly object attached cord which tied 
the side the cradle, are stimulating toys. 

soon the child’s curiosity has been 
aroused learn about his environment 
through his fingers, should encouraged 
use his hands developing constructive 
play interests and forming self-help habits. 
his world will consist largely what 
can touch, will have gain ideas about 
many simple relationships through repeated 
touch experiences. For example, the relation 
large peg the hole the pegboard. 
train the young child’s hands skillfully does 
not mean that expensive equipment has 
provided. The simplest home provides abun- 
dant learning material for him. The im- 
portant point that the child should 
intelligently guided that may gain the 
same concrete experiences with his hands that 
the seeing child acquires with his eyes. 

our baby’s development, must not 
overlook the importance giving him op- 
portunities establish habits self-reliance. 
should early encouraged attend 
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his personal needs independently. When 
very young, should made interested 
the process dressing. When mother dress- 
ing him, she should put his hands the dif- 
ferent articles clothing and she should 
clearly name the article touches it. Soon 
will want help, and when finds 
can pull his shoes and stockings off independ- 
ently, will delighted and will want 
try more difficult tasks. 

The baby should also encouraged feed 
himself independently. should taught 
hold his spoon without assistance, and then 
gradually will learn the relationships be- 
tween the spoon, the dish, the food, and his 
mouth. Eating independently perhaps the 
most difficult task that the young blind child 
has learn. Because hard teach the 
child eat, the mother saves trouble feed- 
ing him, but doing this she does not realize 
how seriously she retarding his progress 
toward independence. 

this paper have discussed quite fully 
the possibility leading blind baby from 
passivity activity giving him meaning- 
ful understanding his environment through 
the development manual skills, and 
stimulating his consciousness through what 
feels with his fingers, and what comes 
him through his ears. can understand, 
therefore, that our blind baby has been 
wisely guided childhood should 
qualified enter school the proper age. 
Then, has the mental alertness profit 
his experiences, will develop into 
normal appearing, self-respecting 
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MANNERISMS 


WILLIAM BURROWS 


THE QUESTION, “AM DIFFERENT?” one 
which frequently asked children and 
young people, and usually stems from the 
consciousness dissimilarity from 
about them—some vague sense that some- 
thing wrong. Students without sight, 
with seriously impaired vision, have special 
interest the answer such question. 
They want, perhaps more than anything else, 
like other people, take their rightful 
place seeing world, enjoy friends, and 
the things their friends do. order 
achieve this objective, essential help 
them rid themselves the “differences” that 
make them conspicuous and, some in- 
stances, have the power blight their entire 
lives. 

student receiving his education 
school for the blind offered broad and 
liberal training. Here schooled academi- 
cally, socially, physically, and manually. Each 
year from these schools are graduated fine ex- 
amples young manhood and womanhood. 
These young men and young women are 
equipped take their place the world. 
They are physically and mentally alert, self- 
assured, and ready become self-sustaining 
citizens. Scattered throughout these schools, 
however, are students who, while they are 
normal and physically sound, are afflicted 
with some mannerism that separates them 
from the ordinary student. 

pronounced mannerism can affect the 
entire personal appearance blind person. 
has devastating effect his posture and 


William Burrows physical director the Vir- 
ginia School for the Blind, Staunton, Virginia. 


personality. Many times blind person will 
possess splendid physique and fine appear- 
ance, only have these 
ruined some action pattern, such twid- 
dling his fingers nervously 
People coming contact with him notice this 
habit and consequently overlook his finer as- 
pects. Without this mannerism the person 
would appear normal. One unacquainted 
with blind people immediately concludes that 
This far from the truth. Blindness not 
the primary factor. People without sight are 
also frequently unusual their action pat- 
terns posture. 

The atypical student often does not realize 
how very conspicuous his mannerisms make 
him. Generally, such action pattern persists 
from early childhood. While young, 
knows, any rate, thinks, nothing about 
it, little knowing the implications has 
store for him. When seems too late, 
wishes had not acquired the habit. 
then asks, “Why did not someone some- 
thing about it?” has the right ask such 
question. Where can find the answer? 

The cause the unpleasant mannerism 
usually found the realm pre- 
school training, should say, the lack 
it? The responsibility rests 
parents. Atypical children enter schools for 
the blind with mannerisms firmly fixed, and 
definite part the posture make-up. 
school for the blind has large number 
such students. are dealing with the un- 
usual. Too often this type student over- 
looked and left carry his mannerism with 
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him throughout his school life. Educating the 
blind student far-reaching and involved. 
wonder that some things are left un- 
done, but are our full duty our 
sightless boys and girls, this problem must 
squarely met and dealt with. 

Can way found help the student 
who hampered and made “different” from 
his fellows because mannerism? be- 
lieve can, means physical education. 

Blind students possessing such mannerisms 
twiddling their fingers, shaking their head 
from side side, weaving their body and 
fro, carrying their head with chin chest, 
should have special attention, perhaps 
special teacher, and extra time given outside 
the regular school schedule. Something can 
done for these individuals through de- 
signed exercises, and through psychological 
appeal. The student who shakes his head 
constantly might treated with exercises 
while lying his back. The student who 
persists twiddling his fingers may ad- 
vised carry some kind grips. The stu- 
dent who bobs and weaves his body might 
helped exercises, such standing against 
the wall with regulated foot movements. 

Gaining the student’s confidence vital 
importance. Point out him kind manner 
that must rid himself his particular 
mannerism before can become normal 
acting individual. Give him graphic oral 


picture his action pattern, under- 
standing way, course; and conduct the 
treatment game, asking the student 
try refrain from shaking his head until the 
game has been completed. Such treatment 
should short duration—never more than 
fifteen minutes daily. This period should 
further broken with short respites. 

Assistance should received from all class- 
room teachers. The student should re- 
minded throughout the entire day, quiet 
manner, when observed that con- 
tinuing the habit. The elimination man- 
nerism will take time and patience. Patience 
should the watchword any teacher at- 
tempting such work. 

Working toward the elimination conspicu- 
ous and unpleasant mannerisms should 
matter intense concern every school for 
the blind. How such ambitious program 
Plans and methods procedure 
fecting. Subject matter leading authorities 
the field physical education and physio- 
therapy will need studied. Knowledge 
gained from these studies must put into 
practice and results carefully observed and 
tabulated. long and arduous undertak- 
ing, but one child every group can 
relieved annoying mannerism through 
such program, the reward will well 
worth the time and effort involved. 


NEW PUBLICATION 


publication, The Field Vision, 
made its appearance the field December 
15. This four-page bulletin, issued the 
Prevention Blindness Service the Com- 
mission for the Blind, New York State De- 


partment Social Welfare, will published 
quarterly, and intended source in- 
formation for medical-social workers mat- 
ters dealing with progress ophthalmology 
related the field medical-social work. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS TESTING SCHOOL 
FOR THE BLIND 


CHARLES BUELL 


Topay THE NATION “physical fitness” con- 
scious. Emphasis certain types physical 
activities has changed. Physical education be- 
gan calisthenics. More recently, games and 
sports have displaced most the formal 
exercises. World War has taught, that 
physical fitness cannot attained either 
calisthenics games. The characteristics 
physical fitness are achieved combination 
these activities. Some these character- 
istics are; (1) muscular strength, (2) flex- 
ibility, (3) agility, (4) speed, (5) endurance, 
(6) posture, (7) fighting spirit, (8) mental 
balance, and teamwork. 

Shortly after the war began, the navy 
devised physical fitness testing program 
that can easily adopted schools for the 
blind. The consists chins, push- 
ups, sit-ups, squat-jumps, and squat-thrusts. 
During the past year, fifty boys (12 
years old) the Michigan School for the 
Blind were tested three times: (1) the 
beginning the school year; (2) the first 
week February; and (3) the first week 
June. 

Eight thirty-minute periods were required 
give the navy test the first time. Since the 
boys were unfamiliar with the procedure, the 


Athletic Journal, Vol. XXV, No. 


Charles Buell teacher boys’ physical education 
the Michigan School for the Blind, and has had previous 
teaching experience schools for the blind California, 
Washington, and Maryland. graduate the 
University California, and has taken postgraduate 
work there well the University Michigan and 
Johns Hopkins University. 


instructor did all the judging and scoring, 
Each the following tests was completed 
two 30-minute periods for each class about 
boys. the second tests, half 
each class acted judges while the other 
half performed. After half the period had 
elapsed, the performers and judges exchanged 
places. essential that all the pupils under- 
stand what expected respect 
formance. 

During the school year 1943-44, the navy 
test was given three times hundreds high 
school students Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Average performances for each event were 
established for beginning students, those with 
four months’ training, and those with eight 
months’ training. During the year, the same 
test was given September and January 
800 boys Evanston, The Evanston 
boys were divided into classes and 
freshmen and sophomores, juniors and sen- 
iors. Using these groupings guide, 
boys the Michigan School for the Blind 
were divided into three classes—Class 
Class years old. The averages 
made Evanston, Grand Rapids, and the 
Michigan School for the Blind are shown 
the table presented the opposite page. 

general the blind boys were equal 
performance the Evanston boys, and since 
the Evanston students were equal the boys 
the Navy, the pupils the school for the 
blind made creditable showing. However, 
they seemed lack about four months’ train- 
ing the students Grand Rapids. The 
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presence absence vision showed 
consistent relationship performance. The 
only records that consistently deviated from 
the normal were made boys from 
homes with overprotective parents. These 
students were far below average perform- 
ance, particularly chins 
These children have not been permitted 


tive all schools for the blind. The experi- 
ment has proved, however, that group 
blind students can, through training, increase 
their strength and endurance rapidly 
normal boys their physical education 
classes. 

The training was provided rather un- 
usual manner. the beginning each phys- 


FIRST TEST 


(No Training) 
Grand M.S.B. M.S.B. M.S.B. 


Rapids 


SECOND TEST 


(16 weeks training) 


Rapids 
THIRD TEST 


(32 weeks training) 


Grand 

Rapids 


climb and throw things other children do. 
When expressed terms squat-thrusts, 
the average endurance the blind seems 
little below the average for normal boys, 
but will surprise many teachers know 
that the endurance group blind boys 
even approaches normal. 

One cannot certain that the averages made 
the students Michigan are representa- 


M.S.B. 
140 120 100 


ical education period, every boy practiced 
those exercises which was below aver- 
age. The results were reported the instruc- 
tor, who recorded them chart. Some boys 
were free for ten minutes while others were 
doing from one five exercises. Since the 
students knew what the standards were for 
the next test, all them practiced from time 
time. The boys were very much interested 
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meeting the standards and being excused. 
About half them accomplished this objec- 
tive for each event. Only five boys were able 
meet all the standards presented during 
the year. The training takes about ten min- 
utes each physical education period. The 
rest the time used for sports and games. 


Nine tenths all the boys showed definite 
improvement all the events. using 
the navy testing program, the instructor can 
assure himself definite improvement 
physical fitness among blind students. The 
boys will gain strength and endurance and 
can have good time doing so. 


MRS. DOROTHY BRYAN NAMED WORK WITH DEAF-BLIND 


Mrs. Dorothy Bryan, who joins the staff 
the American Foundation for the Blind 
January field worker with the deaf- 
blind, brings this specialized job broad 
background education and social work. 

native Texas, Mrs. Bryan received her 
early education the public schools Okla- 
homa and Texas. She attended Southern 
Methodist University and the University 
New Mexico, receiving her A.B. degree from 
the latter. addition, she has had graduate 
work education George Peabody College 
for Teachers, special training for 
conservation work the University Cin- 
cinnati, and special training for work with 
the adult blind Western Reserve University. 

Her teaching experience includes several 
years the public schools Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 1938, she became teacher the 


first sight-saving class Nashville, and re- 
mained the sight-saving field until 

July, 1943, the Tennessee State Depart- 
ment Welfare established Division 
Services for the Blind, taking over the work 
the former Tennessee Commission for 
the Blind, and, upon the death the director 
Sight Conservation, Mrs. Bryan was ap- 
pointed supervisor Prevention Blindness 
and Sight Restoration the new Division. 
Her duties there, however, were not limited 
sight conservation but included various activi- 
ties relation rehabilitation the blind 
and supervision home teaching service. 

Mrs. Bryan member the Tennessee 
Conference Social Work, the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, the Nash- 
ville Social Service Club, and various other 
professional organizations. 
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PLANS EXPANSION SERVICES 
THE BLIND 


ALVA GIMBEL 


SERVING THE BLIND has been part the pro- 
gram the American Women’s Voluntary 
Services since its inception. remained part 
the program right through the war, even 
when emergency demands the women 
the AWVS were pressing and hectic 
the morning’s headlines. 

Some members the Motor Corps made 
time after they got through their duties 
military offices drive blind child 
clinic blind woman church. There 
were always Juniors who found that even af- 
ter putting their hours school and work- 
ing salvage, they could give another 
hour two “sit-in” the home blind 
couple and watch the children that the 
parents could out. Now that the war 
over, and the AWVS has reconverted 
peacetime community service, hoped that 
the organization’s program for the blind may 
expanded and intensified. 

But there has been skeleton service 
schedule all along. AWVS women have been 
visiting the blind their homes, have helped 
them with some their chores, have spent 
hours reading them, talking them, tak- 
ing them out short walks. 


Mrs. Bernard Gimbel, vice-president and member 
The Board Directors American 
Women’s Services, Inc., was first attracted 
social work through Miss Lillian Wald, the Henry 
Street Settlement New York City, and her first work 
was with that organization. She now member 
The Women’s Committee the Lighthouse (New York 
Association for the Blind), and active many philan- 
thropic and youth organizations. 


AWVS women have been asked escort 
the blind shopping expeditions, helped 
them through the complications ration 
points and shoe coupons. “They have driven 
them the doctor, and church, and they 
have taken their children schools and 
hospitals. 

some communities, always working 
through local institutions and associations, 
AWVS members have worked the can- 
teens set for the blind. Now the organi- 
zation hopes expand that phase the pro- 
gram and urging its members engage 
recreational and social activities, such danc- 
ing classes, music instruction, dramatics, and 
sports and games. 

AWVS Juniors will have special tasks as- 
signed them. They will with their 
“sitting-in” program, course, but addi- 
tion they will encouraged call 
families the afternoons and evenings 
play with the children, read them, per- 
haps teach them games especially designed 
for youngsters who cannot see, simply 
relieve the mother for few hours. 

Women the AWVS are also “salesmen” 
for the blind. Every Christmas, most com- 
munities have annual sales merchandise 
made the blind. AWVS has helped 
organize these sales and has furnished volun- 
teers serve behind the counters, wrap par- 
cels, and operate the cash register. 

close co-operation with local organiza- 
tions for the blind, AWVS has handled and 
will continue handle, projects the need 
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becomes apparent. Recently, conducted 
national drive collect watches that could 
converted into braille timepieces for the 
blind. 

The expansion the AWVS service the 
blind will almost automatic one. 
Women who, wartime, drove mail trucks, 
acted chauffeurs for military personnel, 
now are free use their time and their cars 
take blind children doctors, schools, and 
other child’s home after school hours. Women 


who worked the hospitals now can do. 


much the same kind work for the blind, 
entertaining them, writing letters for them, 
doing all the little personal services for them 
that make the difference between drab life 
and cheerful one. 

One our Southern California units has 
just reported that its Motor Transport Serv- 
ice members are now escorting adult blind 
jewelry-making class, and other school 
programs. 

Many phases training AWVS work 
wartime have converted peacetime quite 
easily and naturally. And from what have 
seen and heard, people who have once begun 
work with the blind never give up. There 
challenge working with them, emo- 
tional appeal that very few other community 
services have quite unadulterated and 
stimulating manner. 

have found the AWVS that quite 
often volunteers are afraid that they might 
something wrong; afraid hurt the blind 
referring their misfortune, render- 
ing service too clumsily. But have myself 
spoken AWVS members who worked 
with the blind, and they are practically un- 
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animous their reaction; the blind make 
the job easy. Sensitive and understanding 
most them are, they the psychological 
guiding; least first, when the volunteer 
feels uncertain. Just how impressive the blind 
who live normal, adjusted lives can be, re- 
member from own childhood. lived 
New York City the time. There was 
newsstand the corner operated blind 
man. was the most polite, friendly, and 
accommodating newsdealer ever want 
meet. knew all his customers their 
voices. saw him almost every day, and 
never made mistake. was always cheer- 
ful, asked his customers how they were, and 
inquired after their families. went back 
him every often after moved away from 
that neighborhood, and even after years 
recognized me. 

There yet another reason, addition 
the challenge and appeal presented the 
blind themselves, which makes believe 
that the blind many communities will 
recognize the service the AWVS being 
symbolic women whom they can turn 
with many their problems. speaking 
the social and community awareness which 
service wartime has aroused and developed 
many women who before this were com- 
pletely absorbed and immersed their per- 
sonal lives. Many the women who, during 
the war, gave their time through the Ameri- 
can Women’s Voluntary Services have found 
such satisfaction their services that 
sure they will continue take active in- 
terest community affairs. 

The challenges and the tasks peace are 
different. But the women the AWVS will 
carry 
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SUMMER SCHOOL PROVIDES INSTRUCTION AND 
RECREATION FOR THE ADULT BLIND 
MONTANA 


SHARON CROMEENES 


THE ORIGIN SUMMER SCHOOLS for the adult 
blind Montana dates back early 
recognition the part the Montana Com- 
mission for the Blind the need for bringing 
certain adult blinded persons together for 
some kind specialized training. This recog- 
nition led naturally organization, and 
the summer 1942 the Commission con- 
ducted the first four-week summer school for 
the adult blind the School for the Blind 
Great Falls, Montana. The results that 
experiment proved beyond doubt the value 
such project. 

Under the sponsorship the Helena Lions 
Club and other organizations throughout the 
state, second state-wide summer school for 
adult blinded and partially sighted persons 
living Montana was held during the month 
August, 1945, with two objectives mind: 
(1) discover and provide prevocational 
training prospective full-time rehabilitation 
and home industry candidates; and (2) 
offer selected group blind persons 
opportunity improve their home life activi- 
ties through the learning braille and the 
acquisition household accomplishments. 

Responsibilities for financial and other ar- 
rangements for the summer school were 


Sharon Cromeenes, supervisor Vocational Rehabili- 
tation for the Blind the Montana State Department 
Public Welfare, was instructor the Montana School for 
the Blind from 1938 1941. was then named state 
supervisor for the Montana Commission for the Blind, 
and 1943 was made supervisor Services for the 
Blind under the Montana State Department Public 
Welfare. was appointed his present post 
April, 1945. 


shouldered sponsoring organizations. The 
Helena Lions Club furnished the facilities 
its Sunshine Camp, well $250 toward 
payment camp personnel salaries and ad- 
ministrative costs. The State Department 
Public Welfare supplied clerical 
sional staff services, and $500 for training 
material and instructors’ salaries. Contribu- 
tions from other organizations created fund 
$1,223.74, which was sufficient pay 
maintenance and travel expenses the per- 
sons who were selected attend the school. 

The committee charge selected from the 
known blind the state Montana over 
hundred names persons who were most 
eligible for special training. The geographical 
location had necessarily taken 
consideration reaching this figure, the 
committee could not contact everyone the 
state. 

From the applications received, the com- 
mittee selected persons for admission 
the school. selecting these enrollees the 
following factors were considered: age; 
cause blindness; degree blindness; 
secondary disabilities; prevalence any con- 
tagious disease; education; objective ap- 
plicant. Clerical service the State Welfare 
Department prepared the application forms, 
mailed them the blind, received them 
back, and submitted them the committee 
charge for approval. 

The 1945 summer school was held the 
Lions Sunshine Camp, located the heart 
the mountains about miles west 
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ena, Montana. The camp—one the most 
modern and up-to-date the state—was well 
equipped accommodate the students 
and the camp personnel. Electricity, telephone 
service, showers, hot and cold running water 
all added the comfort and convenience 
the students. Automobile transportation into 
Helena was available throughout the entire 
session accommodate students 
members who needed transact business 
matters town; and registered nurse re- 
sided the camp take care any emer- 
gencies and prepare special diets for those 
who required them. 

Students traveled alone bus and train 
from their homes direct Helena. com- 
mittee the Lioness Club, assisted the 
Boy Scouts, met the students and escorted 
them the Y.M.C.A. for light lunch and 
rest before being transported the camp. 
From there, members the Lions Club 
drove them the camp. Likewise, the 
close the school, the students were dis- 
patched from the camp direct their train 
bus. 

The blind persons enrolled the open- 
ing the school represented counties. One 
enrollee was returned her home two days 
after the opening the school due men- 
tal incapacity; and another student was re- 
turned home, due illness, few days before 
the close the school. This left students 
who completed the prescribed course 
study. 

Ages the students ranged from 70. 
Fifteen students were totally blind; had 
perception only; and the remaining 
enjoyed some vision. All but the stu- 
dents had 8th grade education better, 
and one was college graduate. 

The course study was designed pro- 
vide home service and prevocational train- 
ing. Included the curriculum were courses 
beginning braille, typewriting, handweav- 
ing, knitting, leathercraft, rubber mat mak- 
ing, vending stand management, vocational 
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guidance, and some first aid. Due circum- 
stances beyond the committee’s control, the 
American Red Cross first aid course was not 
completed. Classes were session daily, ex- 
cept Sundays, from 8:15 a.m. 5:00 p.m. 

well-qualified staff was chosen for this 
summer school. The writer, who now em- 
ployed the Montana State Department 
Public Welfare and member the Sight 
Conservation Committee the Helena Lions 
Club, served director the school. Other 
personnel included Mrs. Mary Atwater 
Basin, Montana; Mrs. Harriet Douglas 
Bozeman, Montana; Floyd McDowell 
Great Falls, Montana; Mrs. Margaret 
Cromeenes, camp nurse; Mr. Emil Honka 
Butte, Montana, clerk-typist; Mrs. Isabel 
Morrison East Helena, Montana, cook; 
and Miss Joyce Baum, Ashton, Idaho, cook’s 
helper. 

Mrs. Atwater and Mrs. Douglas taught 
handweaving. Mrs. Atwater 
ested handweaving years ago, volunteered 
for occupational therapy service World 
War and served Camp Lewis Base Hos- 
pital and Letterman Hospital San Fran- 
cisco. During her period volunteer service, 
she received many inquiries about weaving, 
and later decided teach correspondence, 
which she has done for many years. More 
than twenty years ago she started the Shuttle 
Craft Guild. She has done much research 
work weaving and has written book, 
Shuttle-Craft Book, which still considered 
one the standard works the subject 
American colonial weaving. recent years, 
she has conducted weaving institutes var- 
ious states and Canada, including class 
Montana State University summer school. 
Mrs. Douglas has been student Mrs. At- 
water for many years. 

Mr. McDowell, 24, who partially sighted, 
completed his elementary education the 
Montana School for the Deaf and Blind 
Great Falls, Montana, and attended Gon- 
zaga University Spokane, Washington, for 
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two years before being inducted into the 
Army. After receiving medical discharge 
from the Army, returned Montana, and 
for the past two years has served instructor 
the Montana School for the Deaf and 
Blind. Mr. McDowell had charge braille 
instruction, typewriting, leathercraft, rubber 
mat making, and the recreational program. 

the student body attended 
the school receive prevocational training. 
addition course vocational guid- 


systematic counseling procedure was 


carried for five days Lawrence 
Lewis, assistant regional representative for 
the United States Office Vocational Re- 
habilitation. Mr. Lewis’s counseling service 
was later supplemented the writer, and 
Corpening, regional representative for 
the United States Office Vocational Re- 
habilitation. Counseling the 
vealed that eight were interested home 
industry weaving; four desired vending 
stands; one young lady wished become 
dictaphone transcriber; one young man hoped 
become placement officer for the blind; 
and two expressed their interest the study 
law. One gentleman requested indus- 
trial placement Oregon, and two others 
wished additional vocational training, but 
were undetermined objectives. 
Counseling reports these nineteen blind 
persons have been transmitted the Re- 
habilitation for the Blind Service the Mon- 
tana State Department Public Welfare 
with request that consideration for further 
training and placements given. Since the 
close the summer school, the two students 
wishing study law have been admitted 
the University Montana pursue their 
desired courses. Also, the young 
ing become placement officer for the 
blind has been admitted the State Uni- 
pursue undergraduate studies lead- 
ing his objective. Within short time 
two the vending stand operator aspirants 
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had been established concessions lo- 
cated Federal buildings. The Welfare 
Department has provided equipment and 
supplies one home industry worker 
that can produce woven articles for the 
Christmas market. 

addition full schedule classes, 
well-rounded recreational program for out- 
of-school hours and week ends was planned 
and conducted Mr. McDowell. Recrea- 
tional activities included hiking, fishing 
the Little Blackfoot river, campfire programs 
Saturday evenings and special occa- 
sions, vesper services Sunday evenings, 
music talented students, dancing, read- 
ing, etc. Students the vending stand man- 
agement class operated commissary the 
grounds accommodate those persons desir- 
ing refreshments. might surely said that 
the summer school session not only offered 
training period for these blind people, but 
also offered them four weeks outdoor 
vacation life which they may not have had 
opportunity enjoy any other way. 
also offered these blind people oppor- 
tunity for companionship with other visually 
handicapped persons. 

Was the summer school success? the 
students left the camp they thought so; but 
the actual value the project will deter- 
mined time goes and these students 
have opportunity fulfill the objectives 
for which they came the school. the 
belief the writer that the school will grow 
and become even more successful the 
service clubs the state and the State Re- 
habilitation Service for the Blind maintain 
close co-operation their efforts give these 
blind people the opportunities they deserve. 

compilation covering the operations 
the camp, form letters, schedules, reports, etc., 
has now been prepared, and any organization 
interested reviewing this report may bor- 
row from the Helena Lions Club, Helena, 
Montana. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING FOR NEGRO TEACHERS HELPS 
BLIND AND DEAF CHILDREN THE SOUTH 


POTTS, Ph.D. 


THE MOST NEGLECTED children 
this entire country are the deaf and blind 
Negro children the South. true that 
there are schools departments for them 
all the southern states, but for the most 
part these are adjuncts schools for white 
children. Although the teachers almost all 
them are Negroes, until recently there was 
school the South where these teachers 
could obtain special training teach the 
deaf the blind. very few them from 
the border states have attended Wayne Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, but this was impossible for the poorly 
paid teachers the far South. With sugges- 
tions from white teachers 
dents, they have learned mostly through ex- 
perience—through trial-and-error method. 
Consequently those children who came 
school made too little progress because 
inefficient instruction, and inadequate equip- 
ment and supplies. Moreover many deaf and 
blind Negro children had never attended 
special school, because their parents knew 
nothing about it, lacked money for clothing 
and transportation, did not want send 
their children far from home and were 
not required so. 

the spring 1939, the request the 
superintendent the West Virginia School 
for the Colored Deaf and Blind, represen- 
tative the American Foundation for the 
Blind conducted survey that school. The 


Dr. Potts, the Foundation’s representative re- 
ferred this article, assistant director the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 


need for special training Negro teachers 
was obvious, and steps were taken begin 
remedying the situation. The Foundation’s 
representative enlisted the interest Gover- 
nor Homer Holt, the members the 
State Board Education and the State Board 
Control, Dr. John Davis, president 
West Virginia State College, and Boll- 
ing, superintendent the State School, and 
then endeavored obtain financial support 
for eight-week summer school for teachers 
the deaf and blind, but without success. 
However, West Virginia State College and 
the West Virginia School for Colored Deaf 
and Blind agreed underwrite the project, 
and the American Foundation for the Blind 
allowed its representative month’s leave 
with pay addition his regular vacation 
order get the plan under way. The 
services experienced educator the 
deaf, and another trained teacher the blind 
were secured, and six courses special edu- 
cation were offered during the summer ses- 
sion West Virginia State College, addi- 
tion course directed observation and 
practice teaching the West Virginia School 
for Colored Deaf and Blind. The next year, 
the American Foundation for the Blind ar- 
ranged share with the above state institu- 
tions the expense this project, and fourth 
teacher was added. The following year, there 
were requests for such special training 
Hampton Institute, and after this third sum- 
mer West Virginia the project was trans- 
ferred Hampton, where has been con- 
tinued with four instructors for the past four 
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summers. The principal reason for the trans- 
fer was because West Virginia State College 
not authorized grant advanced degrees 
and most the teachers who wish take 
the courses are already college graduates. 

special teaching certificate granted 
upon the completion sixteen semester hours 
work the education the blind the 
education the deaf, and master’s degree 
awarded upon the same conditions ob- 
tain for other areas specialization. During 
the seven years that the project has been car- 
ried on, seventy-five students from eighteen 
different states and the District Columbia 
have taken these special courses. Teachers 
have come from practically all the southern 
states, and the entire faculty two schools, 
and many the teachers from several others, 
have obtained certificates. date, twenty- 
five teachers have earned special certificates, 
and six have been awarded the master’s de- 
gree. The present status the staffs sev- 
eral schools for the Negro blind and deaf, 
both regards the amount special train- 
ing received and the percentage teachers 
holding degrees, higher than that most 
schools for the white blind deaf. 

These courses have given new hope and 
opportunities number students. One 
who had been working broom shop 
now professor southern college; an- 
other who had been working for the W.P.A., 
obtained teaching position state school; 
another obtained Rosenwald fellowship for 
advanced study; and two obtained special 
education positions public school systems 
through civil service examinations. All 
them have learned how better the work 
which they are unselfishly devoting their 
lives. 

The instructors who have assisted the 
Foundation’s representative this work are 
Miss Georgie Lee Abel, principal the 
School for the Blind; Miss Lucy Moore, 
supervising teacher the department for 


the deaf the Florida School for the Deaf 


and the Blind; Miss Vivian Greene, itin- 
erant teacher lip-reading the Washing- 
ton, C., public schools; Justin Dozier, 
principal the academic department the 
New York School for the Deaf; Mrs. 
Genevieve Coville, principal the depart- 
ment for the blind the Virginia School 
for the Deaf and the Blind; Orin Stone, 
principal the Connecticut School for the 
Blind; Miss Emily Ellis, director the 
Lower School the New York Institute 
for the Education the Blind; Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Whitehead, director education 
the Virginia State School for Colored Deaf 
and Blind Children; Charles Watson, 
instructor the Public Day-School for the 
Deaf New York City; and Edmund 
Karam, director the department indus- 
trial arts the Steelton (Pa.) High School. 

The teachers who have been taking these 
special courses have professional 
attitude toward their field work, 
evidenced the fact that last summer, after 
year preparatory planning, they organ- 
ized Society Special Educa- 
tion. The First Annual Conference this 
association was held July Hamp- 
ton Institute. Eight states and the District 
Columbia were represented, 
speakers from several eastern cities con- 
tributed much the value the meetings. 
Officers were elected, and the next biennial 
meeting was called for July, 1947. 

The most striking thing connection with 
this project the interest and appreciation 
exhibited the students. Although poorly 
paid, they have saved what they could and 
borrowed money order take courses 
which did not insure them increased salaries 
better positions. Sometimes they had 
save for two years order school 
for eight weeks. They have worked hard and 
persistently order prepare themselves 
render better service their handicapped 
pupils; and they are highly appreciative all 
the help that given them. 
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THIRTY-NINE HOME TEACHERS RECEIVE FIRST CERTIFICATES 


The Board Certification Home Teach- 
ers announces the issuing the first certifi- 
cates awarded home teachers the 
United States. This occasion great 
importance the field work with the 
blind whole, and within it, the profes- 
sion home teaching. Home teaching 
established service that public well pri- 
vate agencies render their blind clients. 
Home teachers constitute perhaps the most 
numerous single group specialists working 
with the adult blind. thus understand- 
able that the common purpose and aim 
these workers should also reflect itself 
professional training requirements. The home 
teacher needs knowledge certain facts 
and methods, and also must possession 
number skills that are essential 
assist blind persons their efforts 
achieve personal, social, and economic ad- 
justment. 

The Committee Professional Standards 
has, the basis survey, elaborated 
series well-defined qualifications which 
form the basis for certification. The certifica- 
tion requirements for home teachers consist 
Part Academic Requirements, and Part 
II, Practical Skills. Every home teacher who 
applies for certification must, order ful- 
fill the academic requirements, give evidence 
either college background successful 
home teaching experience and must have 
credits for specified number semester 
hours methods teaching, social prob- 
lems social case work, and course 
eye conditions. Part the Home Teacher 
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Certification procedure covers practical skills 
—Standard 
household arts mechanics, and six 
Special tests were devised for Standard Eng- 
lish Braille Grade Two and for typewriting, 
while evidence the other skills can given 
either reliable statements 
courses taken submitting sample ar- 
ticles made according 
tions. 

There are two categories certificates be- 
ing issued, Class and Class Class 
certificate granted those applicants who, 
addition fulfilling the requirements for 
Class certificate, are college graduates and 
have least one year graduate school 
social work. 

The Board Certification Home Teach- 
ers wishes acknowledge the most valuable 
assistance which has received the indi- 
vidual certification procedures 
and private agencies for the blind through- 
out the country. 

The Board members also express their ap- 
preciation the American Foundation for 
the Blind for initiating and conducting, dur- 
ing the past four summers, training courses 
for workers with the adult blind, geared 
specifically the training needs home 
teachers. 

confident 
wishes for continued professional success are 
offered the following home teachers who 
have completed their certification require- 
ments and received their certificates home 
teachers the blind: 


| 
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CLASS CERTIFICATE 


Miss Helen Kaploniak, Camden, New 
Jersey 

Miss Lenore McNish, Tampa, Florida 

Miss Wilhelmina Poelman, Chicago, 
Illinois 


CLASS CERTIFICATE 


Miss Martha Brennan, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Miss Mary Cherlin, Providence, Rhode 
Island 

Miss Hedvig Chodacz, Union City, Con- 
necticut 

Mrs. Ethel Harvey Connor, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Miss Margaret Crawford, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Edward Cubler, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Miss Elizabeth Elbert, Houston, Texas 

Miss Esther Elmer, Garland, Utah 

Miss Mary Elmer, Garland, Utah 

Miss Edna Fink, Detroit, Michigan 

Miss Sophy Forward, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Miss Frieda Fredrickson, Yakima, Wash- 
ington 

Miss Una Guillot, Lafayette, Louisiana 

Mrs. Josephine Hamm, New York, New 
York 

Miss Louise Hamrah, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Mrs. Adrianna Heeremans, Pitman, 
New Jersey 

Miss Mary Hugo, Newark, Ohio 

Miss Viola Jaenicke, Hamden, Con- 
necticut 

Miss Emily Jessen, New York, New 
York 

Miss Irene Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mrs. Melba Call King, Seattle, Washing- 
ton 


Miss Blanche Lamb, Toquerville, 
Utah 
Mr. Gordon Lechner, Boyertown, Penn- 


sylvania 

Miss Ruth Lerdal, New London, 
Connecticut 

Miss Florence Micklus, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Miss Mary Miller, New York, New 
York 

Miss Gladys Norman, Collingdale, 
Pennsylvania 

Miss Marilyn Olson, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


Miss Ruby Puller, Lakewood, Ohio 

Miss Ruth Rigg, Wichita, Kansas 

Miss Madge Simmons, Monroe, Loui- 

siana 

Miss Gretchen Stanberry, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Mr. Lycurgus Stanford, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 

Miss Antoinette Strobel, Shreveport, 
Louisiana 

Mrs. Betty Thorsen, Clinton, Washington 

Mr. Kenneth Wiley, Austin, Texas 


The Board Certification Home 
Teachers will continue its functions and 
hopes that many more home teachers will 
complete their requirements order qual- 
ify for certification. 


Murray Chairman 
Gwen 
Secretary 


the annual meeting the Maritime and 
Newfoundland Chapter the Royal Arch 
Masons held Halifax, Canada, scholar- 
ship fund for blind children was established, 
used help blind children attend col- 
leges and schools higher education. The 
scholarships are open all. 
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DR. ALLEN SAYS: 


How CAME TUNE THE PIANOs THE BosTON 


Mr. “Within two years 
after returned from teaching piano tuning 
the Royal Normal College,—this was just 
before the noticed the 
papers that the man who had been tuning 
our city’s school pianos contract had died. 
Judging that new contract would follow, 
obtained Mr. Anagnos’ sanction, then called 
upon the clerk the Board Education, 
and, the advice this person, upon each 
member the school committee. None 
these seemed think that blind people could 
this work tuning satisfactorily, and 
offered all sorts objections, such as: ‘many 
our instruments are upper floors; how 
can your people reach them?’ ‘By climbing 
the stairs, sir, just did get here. Our 
boys sleep the third floor and enjoy ample 
practice.’ All similar questions met the 
spot and asked for year’s trial. After awhile 
was given do, the contract being for 
$1200. There were then 128 pianos. 

“We did the work well enough, yet the 
year’s close rather expected lose for two 
reasons. showed that could not well 
afford for little and asked for 
increase. Then others were asked bid 
against us, including Mr. Miller, the piano 
firm. was friend, and read his 
letter the committee, advising continuing 
the contract with us, because did the work 
acceptably and more cheaply than another 
would wish it. (Our predecessor had 
received $1700.) received the contract 
second time, with raise $10 month; 
and since have tuned these pianos uninter- 
ruptedly and without further signing con- 
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tract advance pay—although the num- 
ber pianos has greatly increased. The 
benefit Perkins, knew, was not the 
money but the advertisement. Hundreds 
different school children would keep seeing 
these blind tuners work. 

“At first personally tuned many instru- 


ments, together with George Hart and other 
advanced pupils, paying them the piece. 
After awhile one these was engaged away 
salary. George then did this work until 
succeeded head our tuning de- 
partment. had guide with two 
tuners, leaving each piano the same 
“We had received the first contract time 
Philadelphia, where excited much interest.” 

(Later. Another our strong graduate 
tuners, Elwyn Fowler, who had often 
helped with the Boston work, presently got 


similar contract for himself the not dis- 
tant city Worcester. This held for many 
years, even long after becoming manager 
our institution’s tuning department. then 
did much this extra work week ends and 
vacations, frequently using his advanced 
pupils assist. 1935, Massachusetts made 
mandatory give priority such work 
our certified tuners, the State Division the 
Blind making the selection. May 11, 1927, 
Perkins celebrated Watertown its fiftieth 
anniversary caring for the school pianos 
the city Boston. This plan, pioneer, had 
gone into operation May 1877.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Licuts Out. Baynard Kendrick. 240 pp. 
New York: William Morrow and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


this, his first serious novel, Baynard Ken- 
drick, author series mystery stories 
featuring blind detective, has undertaken 
delicate and difficult assignment. Briefly, 
lay bare the thoughts and feelings 
young war-blinded veteran from the mo- 
ment plunged into world strange 
and terrifying blackness enemy bullet, 
the point where can once more face life 
with courage and confidence. task 
which the author carries through with start- 
ling success, and the result unusual and 
arresting story that grips and holds the 
interest from first last. With uncanny in- 
sight, Mr. Kendrick probes the mind and 
heart Larry Nevin, and reports what 
finds there with skill, accuracy, and deep 
feeling. Unlike most authors who write about 
the this includes blind authors 
themselves—Mr. Kendrick evades issues. 
language that straightforward, pungent, 
and frequently brutal, records the terror 
and despair, the loneliness and the bitterness 
that are the firstfruits sudden blindness. 
Unerringly, places his finger the fear 
that the very core the blinded man’s 
sense frustration and futility—the fear that 
the love woman, with all involves, has 
been lost him irrevocably with the loss 
sight. His reunion with Chris, the girl 
back home whom hoped marry after 
the war, only confirms his fear. Judy, 


This review reprinted from The Book Review Sec- 
tion The Sunday edition The New York Times, 
issue December 1945. 


the compassionate girl whom 
meets U.S.O. dance, who proves that 
wrong, and doing, restores his 
self-confidence and his interest living. The 
story Larry Nevin told, for the most 
part, against the background Valley Forge 
General Hospital, Pennsylvania, and Old 
Farms Convalescent Hospital, Connecti- 
cut, where blinded soldiers are taught how 
live without benefit sight. The manner 
which their physical rehabilitation 
achieved makes fascinating reading itself. 
Mr. Kendrick’s novel not without social 
implications, and Larry, his new, dark 
world, begins think for the first time 
his life, and thinking, discovers new and 
important values. says one point, 
speaking the blinded comrades who at- 
tended his wedding: “None them knew 
man was well dressed, woman well 
groomed and pretty. None them knew 
black from white, rich man from laborer, 
Catholic from Protestant, Gentile 
from Jew. But all them knew the 
ones who loved them, all them knew self- 
ishness from stinginess, all them knew 
the right from the wrong.” The minor char- 
acters this story are only sketchily drawn, 
yet some them will live haunt the mind 
long after the book has been laid down. For 
example, the colonel who does not die bed, 
but lives with damaged brain, well 
damaged eyes; and the soldier, who, without 
eyes hands, still learns read braille with 
the stump that left his arm. “Lights 
Out” will harrowing things the emo- 
tions, but should placed the list 
required reading for all those who still have 
eyes with which see, and brain with 


which think. 
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BOOKS BRING ADVENTURE 


Combined Talking Book and 
Braille Series) 


“Books Bring Adventure” series 
dramatized radio transcriptions produced 
the Association Junior Leagues Amer- 
ica that has been received listeners and 
critics with equal praise. The series consists 
thirteen dramatic adaptations books 
which bring children stories many lands 
and peoples. The dramatizations are designed 
develop children’s interest good books 
through radio programs. The books were 
selected committee experts library 
and schoo! work, and the scripts were written 
experienced writers book adaptations. 
Claude Morris, the producer Pittsburgh’s 
“Children’s Bookshelf,” program which has 
won awards the last three years from the 
Institute for Education Radio, produced 
this series, with casts drawn from leading 
actors the stage and radio. 

Following are the titles the thirteen 
dramatized books: Mischief Fez, Elea- 
nor Hoffmann; Trap-Lines North: true 
Story the Canadian Woods, Stephen 
Meader; Gift the Forest, Eloise 
Lownsbery and Lal Singh; Captain Kidd’s 
Cow, Phil Stong; Struggle Our Brother, 
Gregor Felsen; When the Typhoon 
Blows, Elizabeth Foreman Lewis; The 
Singing Tree, Kate Seredy; the Dark 
the Moon, Don Lang; Smoky Bay: 
The Story Small Boy Iceland, Stein- 
grimur Arason; Three and Pigeon, 
Kitty Barne; The Level Land, Dola 
Jong; Mocha, the Djuka, Frances Fuller- 
ton Neilson; and Clean Hay, Eric 
Kelly. 

The Talking Book Education Project 
the American Foundation for the Blind made 
arrangements for combined Talking Book 
and braille reading series “Books Bring Ad- 
venture.” The Association Junior Leagues 
America granted permission for the 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


re-recording the radio dramatizations 
Talking Book form. The thirteen dramatiza- 
tions are recorded seven records, page one 
presenting foreword with the titles the 
dramatized stories, short description the 
content each, and suggestions for the read- 


ing other books about life different 
the world. Each fifteen-minute Wash 
tion fills one side Talking Book War 
Concurrent with the publication these 
House for the Blind Louisville, Kentucky, “Dev 
began the braille publication the thirteen 
books that blind children may turn the beam 
braille reading the complete story when from 
listening the records has stimulated their like 
interest. Talking Book records the drama- 
tizations, well the braille books, are The 
now available. will interesting watch phot 
how this co-operative venture the two 
reading media for the blind will accepted 
children and teachers well. code 
The Talking Book Education with 
the American Foundation for the Blind indi 
assisted this work grant from the feet 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, only 
Michigan. dots 
obst 


Ph.D. 


The Medical Department the United 
States Army has had printed for the Office 
the Surgeon General attractive 28-page 
booklet entitled “Guide for those Giving Re- 
habilitation Service the Blind.” The brief 
text, illustrated with pungency, and some- 
times with humor, highlights points 
watched those engaged helping re- 
habilitate blinded war veterans. While the 
publication not available for general dis- 
tribution owing limited printing, there 
possibility that the material may para- 
phrased, new illustrations added, and the re- 
sultant product issued for use civilians. 
If, when, this done, Outlook for the Blind 


will carry announcement its availability. 
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FROM THE PUBLIC 


way United Press dispatch from 
Washington, C., dated October 27, the 
War Department announced that The Army 
Signal Corps developing radar-like see- 
ing eye for the blind. dispatch: 
“Developed the request the Surgeon 
General, the ‘sensory aid’ employs light 
beam instead radio waves. projected 
from the front nine-pound case, carried 
like lunchbox. The light beam produces 
bright spot any object which falls. 
The spot back and detected 
photoelectric cell the case. The effective 
range from two twenty feet. The cell 
creates electric current which produces 
code signals single earphone connected 
with the case wire. Different signals 
indicate different distances. object eleven 
feet away, example, produces dash. One 

only eight feet distant would produce two 
dots. The user can tell the direction the 
obstacle the way holds the case. can 
swing from side side and scan his path 
with it. The aid was designed and constructed 
Lawrence Cranberg, civilian physicist 
the Evans Signal Laboratory, near Bradley 
Beach, New Jersey. Major General Harry 
Ingles, chief signal officer, said that 
laboratory model had been completed and 
tested, but that production would delayed 
while further improvements 
Meanwhile, experiments are being made 
with devices using supersonic 
waves instead light.” 


During the month September, several 
newspapers throughout the country featured 
the story romance which developed 
through correspondence between two blind 
people, and which later culminated mar- 


riage. The young woman the case was 
Miss Mary Mansfield, Colorado, editor 
the braille magazine, The Literary Spokes- 
man. The man, one her 
tributors, was young Englishman, Chris 
Marstom, Northill, Bigglesware, England. 
Three years after the couple first exchanged 
letters, they became engaged, but their mar- 
riage was held the war. Around the 
middle September this year, Miss Mans- 
field was able make the trip England, 
where her marriage Mr. Marstom has since 
taken place. 


Associated Press dispatch from Gorizia, 
Italy, dated November tells the following 
story: little Italian boy, blinded from 
kick German Army horse, may see again 
because American soldiers are passing the hat 
pay for operation the United States. 
Eight-year-old Giuliano Cabbia was sent 
American soldiers school for the blind 
Padua year ago. has been playing the 
accordion for the Eighty-eighth Division, and 
earning substantial sums giving concerts. 
The Division started collec- 
tion finance trip the United States. 
There’s $1,516 the kitty already, and 
enough more sight meet the State De- 
partment’s requirement that the boy have 
$4,000 for passage and doctor bills. More 
less adopted the Eighty-eighth, Thirty- 
fourth, and Divisions, Giuliano 
wears complete uniform, including 
sleeve patches all three outfits.” 


Directory Activities for the Blind the 
United States and Canada, revised edition now 
available. Price $1.50. 
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FOUNDATION ACTIVITIES 


News notes the current activities the American Foundation for the Blind 


Enrico Caruso, His Life and Death, 
Dorothy Caruso, widow the world-famous 
tenor, being recorded Talking Book 
the sound studios the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind. Mrs. Caruso has given 
permission for the incorporation the vol- 
ume her husband’s recording “Vesti 
Guibba,” from Pagliacci, and has herself read 
onto the Talking Book discs her introduction 
the book. The remainder the volume 
being recorded Miss Ethel Everett. 


The Library Congress currently hav- 
ing 500 new Talking Book reproducers con- 
structed and distributed among the blinded 
veterans World War II. The indications 
are that this quantity will not enough 
fill all requests. Distribution these ma- 
chines involved some problems which would 
have wrought undue hardship existing 


FOR THE BLIND 
and 
Tue TEACHERS ForuM 
West Sixteenth Street, 
New York 11, New York 


Associate Editors 


Circulation Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 PER ANNUM 
BRAILLE EDITION $1.00 PER ANNUM 


agencies for the distribution Talking Book 
reproducers. These sprung mainly from the 
fact that the veteran, his discharge, was 
would finally live. Many will going 
school outside their home states; many will 
find better employment opportunities away 
from their homes. Accordingly, was de- 
cided have the American Foundation for 
the Blind take care, for the time being, 
these machines. Applications are, rule, 
filled out the veteran before dis- 
charged from the service; and machine 
waiting for him his home when leaves 
the hospital. These machines may taken 
from state state, with the sole requirement 
that changes address reported. Even- 
tually, hoped, Talking Book reproducers 
will made available veterans through 
Public Law 309. that time, arrangements 
will made transfer the present machines 
state distributing agencies, under the con- 
ditions applying machines assigned during 
the prewar years. Since the 500 new machines 
(Model 25) are not covered past 
ments, local agencies have obligations with 
regard their repairs. There is, course, 
objection local agency extending any 
assistance feels able offer, and there have 
already been several instances such gen- 
erosity. 


soul full whispered song,— 

The shadows that feared long 
Are full life and light. 


—From Dying Alice Cary 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND 


Within the next few weeks National In- 
dustries expects receive the Army require- 
ments brooms and wet mops for the first 
quarter 1946. soon these are received, 
allocations will forwarded workshops 
that they will know exactly the amounts 
they will receive each item. under- 
stands that broom orders will specify that 
they must all corn brooms, and must 
made accordance with the original specifi- 
cations. This means that workshops cannot 
use fibers alternates handles, wire 
which was permitted during the war. 
not yet known exactly what the Army re- 
quirements will be, but hoped they will 
large enough permit allocation 
each shop about per cent the amount 
they have requested. course, other broom 
orders are expected from other government 
departments, eventually workshops may 
receiving 50, 60, possibly high 
per cent what they have requested, but 
this something that cannot determined 
definitely this time. the Army orders 
for mops, expects able allocate 


workshops about per cent the amount 
asked for. 


National Industries aware the short- 
age broom corn, and believes that the use 
Argentine broom corn may allowed 
this found absolutely necessary. Un- 
fortunately, there also shortage Argen- 
tine corn. However, trying work 
out arrangement which some may 
secured for those shops that want it. For 
the present, workshops should plan using 
take care their private trade, and use 
whatever American broom corn they have 
for government orders. will appreciated 


shops will notify National Industries for 
the Blind immediately how many tons 
Argentine broom corn they wish buy. The 
prices being quoted this time are about 
$280 per ton, New Orleans. 


accordance with its policy promoting 
interagency sale items made the blind, 
pleased announce that the Brook- 
lyn Industrial Home for the Blind, 520 Gates 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, posi- 
tion supply the following items other 
agencies for the blind who desire them for 
resale their districts. All prices are f.o.b. 


Brooklyn. 


Tire Strip Mats 


7.20 per doz. 22x36—$19.20 per doz. 
16x25—$10.00 per doz. per doz. 
20x32—$16.50 per doz. 


Mop Handles 


accordance with Government Specifica- 
tions. Price cents each. Price per dozen 
$3.12. matter information, these han- 
dles are being sold jobbers for $3.85 per 


dozen. 


Triangular Dust Mops 


accordance with Government Specifica- 
tions. 


Assembled each $8.28 per dozen 


Heads only each 5.40 per dozen 
Frame only per dozen 
Handle 


with clamp each 2.04 per dozen 
Minimum orders each case are for one 
gross. 


General Manager 
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APPOINTMENTS 


AND WELFARE, which includes the Division 
Services for the Blind, has appointed Dr. 
Leverett Bristol its new commissioner, 
succeeding Harry Page, who recently re- 
signed. 

Some years ago, before the State Depart- 
ment Health and the State Department 
Welfare were joined, Dr. Bristol served 
for period four years first Com- 
missioner Health the State Maine. 
The new commissioner received his college 
degree Wesleyan University, his medical 
degree Johns Hopkins, and later added 
doctorate public health Harvard. After 
some years the private practice medi- 
cine, entered the field public health. 
1921 left Maine for New York, where 
organized and directed the first county 
health department New York State, 
Cattaraugus County. Later, organized and 
directed the Bellevue-Yorkville Health Dem- 
onstration New York City, which did much 
set the pattern for the present district 
health administration that city. For fifteen 
years served health director the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, with headquarters New York City. 
was also member the board Neigh- 
borhood Health Development, Inc., and 
the New York Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation. 

Last May Dr. Bristol completed two years 
service president the Public Health 
Association New York City. the pres- 
ent time, member the Council 
Industrial Health the American Medical 
Association, and general chairman the 
Health Advisory Council the United States 
Chamber Commerce. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


EYE-BANK FUNCTION 
NATIONWIDE SCALE 


Seventy-five leaders the fields science, 
finance, and business have been named 
serve members council sponsoring the 
work The Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, 
New York City. Under 
launched procure eyes removed from those 
whose corneal tissue not affected, and also 
the eyes persons unimpaired vision im- 
mediately after death, used corneal 
graft operations. present, possible 
preserve corneal tissue for utilization this 
delicate operation for only hours; there- 
fore necessary arrange for the speedy 
collection and preservation eyes immed- 
iately upon removal. Such plan already 
limited operation among representative eye 
hospitals and surgeons New York and 
several other cities, and part the Eye- 
Bank plan expand this activity include 
such institutions and the profession through- 
out the United States. Operating from the 
Eye-Bank’s headquarters 210 East Street, 
New York City, the newly formed 
will sponsor nationwide movement ob- 
tain donations eyes, and establish the 
Eye-Bank sound financial basis. 

Albert Milbank, prominent New York 
lawyer and foundation president, has been 
nominated chairman the Council. 


CORNEAL GRAFT AIDS BLIND 


least 10,000 blind persons might 
helped corneal graft operations, Dr. 
Townley Paton, vice-president the Eye- 
Bank for Sight Restoration, Inc., points out 
the current issue the Re- 
view the National Society for the Preven- 
tion Blindness. One the main obstacles 
the operation, the difficulty obtaining 
fresh corneal tissue, will, hoped, over- 
come through the Eye-Bank. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND RECEIVES CERTIFICATE 
COMMENDATION 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
tary ceremony held Mason General Hos- 
pital, Brentwood, New York, 
sented with Certificate Commendation 
for services rendered war-disabled veterans 
that institution. Dr. Robert Irwin, ex- 
ecutive director the Foundation, received 
the award, which was presented Colonel 
Cleve Odom, Commanding Officer 
Mason General Hospital, behalf the 
Second Service Command. Several other or- 
ganizations were similarly honored this 
occasion, and Colonel Odom, presenting 
the Certificates, said: “The work and services 
rendered the organizations 
sented, cannot measured terms man 
hours, but only terms the life span 
the men and women whom you served, for 
what you have done during World War 
will never forgotten, but will live the 
hearts these men and women long 
life endures.” 

The ceremony was preceded colorful 
retreat parade, and was followed social 
hour the officers’ lounge, where tea was 
served the guests the afternoon. 


THE BLIND TURKEY 


News work for the blind Ankara, 
Turkey, has been received recently letter 
addressed the Foundation Mitat Enc, 
native Turkey who spent the years 
between 1936 and 1939 studying the educa- 
tion handicapped children the United 
States. After receiving his master’s degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1939, Mr. Enc returned Turkey and 
became teacher the Gazi Institute 
Education, Ankara, where taught the 
education handicapped children group 
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teachers who were being trained become 
inspectors for the schools. Ever since his 
return Turkey has been working start 
school for the blind his native land. 

According Mr. Enc, there are approxi- 
mately 50,700 blind people Turkey, 
whom half are women. Six thousand this 
number are under the age 16. Trachoma 
the chief cause blindness the country, 
and this disease particularly prevalent 
the southeastern provinces, where almost one 
third the total number blind people are 
found. The Turkish government has 
been doing effective prevention work con- 
nection with trachoma during the past twenty 
years. has established eye clinics where 
free treatment given, and has what are 
termed “mobile” eye clinics which take care 
the rural population. Separate schools have 
been opened where children afflicted with 
trachoma receive special medical treatment; 
and much work has been done the field 
public education. the present time, there 
only one special school Smyrna where 
blind children are being trained, under the 
same roof with deaf-mutes. This school 
under the direction the Ministry Public 
Health. 

The problem providing opportunities for 
the uneducated blind earn living is, 
course, ever-present one. effort 
solve this problem, some districts certain 
occupations such basket making, have been 
designated the exclusive province blind 
people. Blind people are also eligible for re- 
ligious posts mosques, where they chant 
the Koran, or, anniversaries the pro- 
phet’s birthday, the religious poetry written 
his birth and life. Some blind people earn 
their living the field agriculture. 

Turkey, elsewhere, there certain 
percentage blind people who are finan- 
cially secure, and Mr. Enc notes that there 
are some young blind people high schools 
and universities who are pursuing studies 
which will prepare them for the professions. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Connecticut: State Board Education the 
Blind—Miss Ruth Marie Lerdal, Goldfield, Iowa, 
was appointed home teacher the Connecticut 
Board Education the Blind last September. 
Miss Lerdal, who graduate the University 
Iowa, where she majored sociology, served 
dictaphone operator with the War Production 
Board Washington previous entering the 
home teacher training course Overbrook. She 
qualified June, 1945, Home Teacher Grade 
and plans undertake graduate work the near 
future order qualify for Grade Ger- 
trude DeLeo, who totally blind, and who re- 
ceived her B.A. degree from the School Educa- 
tion, University Connecticut, last June, has been 
appointed Dr. Neil Dayton full-time teacher, 
and having opportunity teach some sighted 
children addition blind children. She has been 
especially successful her use music. with the 
groups mentally retarded pupils. 


Association Workers for the Blind—The 
annual election officers the District Colum- 
bia Association resulted the following being 
elected serve for the ensuing year: Carl Allens- 
worth, president; James Dobbs, vice-president; 
Mrs. Bernice Brown, recording secretary; Mrs. 


Ann Dobbs, corresponding secretary; Mrs, Mary 
Wilderson, financial secretary; Edmund 
Browning, treasurer; David Thomas and Miss 
Minnie Furr, members-at-large. 


Glens Falls (New York) Association for the 
Blind—Edward Maloy, the Glens Falls National 
Bank and Trust Company, has been named 
dent the Board Directors the Glens Falls 
Association for the the Christmas 
season the Association plans have two days 
sales articles made the blind. Christmas 
dinner has also been planned, with carol singing, 
program entertainment, and tree with 
sonal gifts. The party will attended the thirty 
members the Board, the blind, and their guides, 
Last summer, sale articles made the ten 
blind people who did this kind work brought 
$935.11. 


Springfield (Missouri) Association for the Blind— 
the regular monthly meeting the Springfield 
held October 30, work for the home 
teaching department was outlined, and full year 
activity was planned for all departments, in- 
cluding Social Service, Prevention Blindness, 
Home Teaching, and the Blind Kraft Shop. 
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EYE CONDITIONS AMONG PUPILS SCHOOLS FOR 
THE BLIND THE UNITED STATES, 1942-43 


Report for the Committee Statistics the Blind 
EDITH KERBY 


Tue for the school year 1942-43 the 
tenth the series studies eye condi- 
tions among pupils residential schools and 
day classes for the blind the United States 
compiled the Committee Statistics 
the Blind. covers residential schools and 
city school systems. Although 4309 chil- 
dren are included, with sample groups from 
all but eight states, coverage the braille 
students complete for only states and 
the District Columbia. estimated that 
the total enrollment braille stu- 
dents the United States are covered this 
report. 

will seen that there were few changes 
the list units included the report 
One residential school (Con- 
necticut) and one city school system (Grand 
Rapids), totalling cases, dropped out, 
while one residential school (Virginia— 


1The following schools have been included the 
Committee’s publications for one more years but have 
since dropped out: Connecticut School for the Blind; 
Indiana School for the Blind; Kansas State School for the 
Blind; Grand Rapids Public Schools, Braille Classes; 
Mississippi School for the Blind; Texas School for the 
Blind. 

The following have never been included: Arizona State 
School for the Deaf and the Blind; Georgia Academy for 
the Blind; Georgia School for the Colored Blind; Ken- 
tucky School for the Blind and School for the Colored 
Blind; Nebraska School for the Blind; St. Joseph’s School 
for the Blind, J.; North Dakota State School for the 
Blind; Oklahoma State Institute for the Deaf, Blind and 
Orphans; Royer-Greaves School for the Blind, Pa.; St. 
Mary’s Institute for the Blind, Pa.; Texas Deaf, Dumb 
and Blind Institute for Colored Youths; Braille Classes 
the public schools Long Beach and Los Angeles, 
(Calif.), Minneapolis and St. Cloud (Minn.), Buffalo 
and New York City (New York), and Cincinnati (Ohio). 


Negro) and three city school systems 
trict Columbia, Atlanta and Battle 
totaling cases were added. 
the total group only 4309, 
with 4604 1941-42. should like 
able report that this reduction 
ment can attributed entirely 
decrease cases blindness 
among children. Some causes show 
decrease, indicated Table IIb. For 
ample, new cases ophthalmia 
reached new low with only cases 
Cases due syphilis also 
decrease, did other communicable 
eases. Moreover there was decline 
number new cases due 
theless these decreases were not sufficient 
account for the entire reduction 
ment, three-fourths which seems 
been due accelerated rate 
from the schools. Our records not 
cate the reason for discharges, but 
that the figures may reflect the broader 
portunities for employment war jobs. 
Changes the enrollment have 
affected markedly the distribution 
vision remaining. Only very slight 
duction occurred the proportion 
dren having better than 20/200 vision. 
percentage such cases was 
and 9.6% 1942-43. State schools 
still have high proportion children 


the total new cases 1942-43, were 
ophthalmia neonatorum, compared with 5.6% 
1941-42 and 28.2% back 1906-07, when the 
paign for elimination ophthalmia neonatorum 
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CAUSES BLINDNESS ETIOLOGY 
AND SITE AND TYPE 
AFFECTION 


CAUSES—BY ETIOLOGY 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


1L.0 Diphtheria 
12,0 Gonorrhea (excluding O. N. 
Measles 
0 Meningitis 
Ophthalmia neonatoru gono 
Ophthalmia neonatorum—other typ 
15.9 Ophthalmia neonatorum—not specified 
16,0 Scarlet fever 


pticemia—acute 


Septicemia—chronic 


2 ep mia—not specihed 


Smallpox 
19.1 Syphilis—prenatal 
19.2 Syphilis—acquired after birth 
19.9 Syphilis—not specified 
20.0 Trachoma 
21.0 Tuberculosis 
22.0 Typhoid fever 
27.0 Multiple infectious 
28.0 Other infectious diseases, specified 
19.0 Infectious diseases, not specified 


TRAUMA (including chemical burns) 


Non-occupational activities 


Birth processes 
Medical and surgical procedures 
{ 33.0 Play or sport 
Household activities 
and transportation 
Other non-occupational activities, 
39.0 Non-occupational activities, not specified 


40.0 Occupational activities 
49.0 Activities, not specified 


POISONINGS 


1.0 Non-occupation: 


NEOPLASMS (all types) (69.0) 


GENERAL DISEASES (not elsewhere classified 


71.0 Anemia and other blood diseases 
72.0 Diabetes 
and other kidney diseases 
74.0 Vascular diseases 
75.0 Diseases of the central nervous system 


Diseases pregnancy and childbirth 
D Nutritional deficiency 
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CAUSES—BY ETIOLOGY 


NFECTIOUS DISEASES 


11.0 Diphtheria 
12,0 Gonorrhea (excluding 
Measles 
0 Meningitis 
Ophthalmia neonatoru gono a 
Ophthalmia neonatorum—other typ 
Ophthalmia neonatorum—not specified 
16.0 Scarlet fever 
Septicemia—acute 
Septicemia—chronic 


mia—Dot specie? 


19.1 Syphilis—prenatal 
19,2 Syphilis—acquired after birth 
19.9 Syphilis—not specified 
20.0 Trachoma 
21.0 Tuberculosis 
22.0 Typhoid fever 
27.0 Multiple infectious diseases 
28.0 Other infectious diseases, specified 


29.0 Infectious diseases, not specified 


TRAUMA (including chemical burns) 


Non-occupational activities 
31.0 __Birth processes 
Medical and surgical procedures 
33.0 ‘Play or sport 
34.0 activities 
35.0 and transportation 


non-occupational activities, spec 
activities, not specif 
40.0 Occupational activities 
49.0 Activities, not specified 


POISONINGS 
51.0 Non-occupational activities 


Os pational activith 


NEOPLASMS (all types) (69.0) 


GENERAL DISEASES (not elsewhere classif 


71.0 Anemia and other blood diseases 
72.0 Diabetes 
Nephritis and other kidney diseases 
74.0 Vascular diseases 
75.0 Diseases of the central nervous system 
6.0 Diseases pregnancy and childbirth 
ritional deficiency 
8.0 © general diseases, specified 


79.0 General diseases, not specified 


PRENATAL ORIGIN (not elsewhere classifi 


81.0 Hereditary origin, established 
82.0 Hereditary origin, presumed 
89.0 Prenatal origin, cause not specified 


nknown to scien 


92.0 Undetermined by physician 


99.0 Not specified 


Less than one tenth one 
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Refractive 
Aniridia 


Panophthalmitis 


Refrac. errors 


Structural anomalies 
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SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE BLIND INCLUDED THE STUDY, 1942-43 


NUMBER PUPILS 


NAME SCHOOL TOTAL 

Alabama School for the Blind, Colored 
Arkansas School for the Blind, Colored 
District Columbia Public Schools, Braille Classes (Washington, C.). 
Florida School for the Colored Deaf and the 
Atlanta Public Schools, Braille Classes 
Idaho State School for the Deaf and 
Chicago Public Schools, Braille Classes 
Orleans Parish School Board, Braille Classes (Louisiana)............... 
Maryland School for the Blind, Colored Department.................. 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 265 137 128 
Battle Creek Public Schools, Braille Classes (Michigan)................ 
Detroit Public Schools, Braille Classes 
Jackson Public Schools, Braille Classes 
The Piney Woods Country Life School 
New Jersey Public Schools, Braille 
New York Institute for the Education the 210 105 105 
Lavelle School for the Blind (New 
North Carolina State School for the Blind and the Deaf, White Dept.. 100 
North Carolina State School for the Blind and the Deaf, Colored Dept.... 
Cleveland Public Schools, Braille Classes 
Youngstown Public Schools, Braille Classes 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction the Blind.............. 214 120 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 147 
South @arolina School for the Deaf and the 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, Colored Department. 
Tennegsee School for the Blind, Colored 


Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind! 


Does not include sight-saving class pupils. 
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SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE BLIND INCLUDED THE STUDY—(Continued) 


NAME SCHOOL 


Washington State School for the Blind 


Virginia State School for Colored Deaf and Blind Children 


NUMBER PUPILS 


TOTAL 


West Virginia Schools for Deaf and Blind. 
West Virginia Schools for Colored Deaf and 


Wisconsin School for the Blind 


presumably not belong school for the 
blind are: Iowa, Washington, Alabama, Col- 
orado, Arkansas, Montana, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, California and Florida; also Oregon, 
where the situation unique because such 
children are admitted temporarily for study 
their needs before final placement. 

The distribution age shows slight 
falling off the older age groups (from 
another indication that the older boys and 
girls may leaving seek employment. 

Changes the distribution age onset 
are also very slight, but such changes have 
occurred accentuate the fact that, among 
causes blindness children, those occur- 
ring before birth predominate. While this 
does not necessarily mean that cases pre- 
natal origin are occurring more frequently, 


noted Table other causes 
(chiefly communicable diseases) are show- 
ing definite downward trend which not 
matched corresponding drop cases 
prenatal origin. This suggests the need for 
more attention the part health authori- 
ties, who have primary responsibility for 
maternity and infancy programs, the prob- 
lem prevention developmental eye de- 
fects. Without such emphasis maternal 
and infant care, efforts reduce infant mor- 
tality may make survivors those with 
severe visual and other defects. want our 
babies live, but also want them see. 
health officers who have already shown what 
they can preventing blindness through 
control communicable diseases, indi- 
cated above. However, the problem also 


TABLE IIb. COMPARISON CAUSES BLINDNESS AMONG NEW PUPILS ENTERING 


NEW CASES—ALL CAUSES 


SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND 1941-42 AND 1942-43 


NET CHANGE 


Other and not specified 


MALES FEMALES 


Play sport 


Etiology undetermined not specified 


All. 
Milwaukee Public Schools, Braille Classes 


VISION GROUP 


TABLE DISTRIBUTION AMOUNT VISION REMAINING—1942-43 


PER CENT 
OF 
TOTAL PUPILS 


NO. PUPILS 


Group (Light perception (and/or projection) only)............ 741 
Group (Motion perception and form perception but not 
Group (5/200 but not including 10/200)................ 505 11.7 
Group (10/200 but not including 20/200)............... 469 
Better than 20/200, with peripheral limitation indicated: 
Group (Peripheral field greater than (a) 
Group (Peripheral field limitation, amount not known)......... (a) 
Group (Better than 20/200 and including 20/70 with 
peripheral limitation 286 6.6 
Group (Better than 20/70 with peripheral limitation indicated) 131 3.0 
2.0 


(a) Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


requires major medical research, well, since 
too little known the causes eye defects 
originating the prenatal period, indi- 
cated the fact that the cases 
this study were classified “prenatal origin, 
cause not specified.” 

this time severe shortages per- 
sonnel, particularly physicians, may seem 
inappropriate mention that several facts 
which are brought out directly indirectly 
our studies point the need for more 
service for this group the handicapped. 
They are: the fact that several schools for 
the blind have never been able supply 
records eye examinations for our studies, 
and that others once included the tabula- 
tions have had discontinue, because op- 
examinations the students 
are not made; that often records are incom- 
plete, with the etiology frequently reported 
“unknown,” because the school has per- 
sonnel make the necessary investigations 
and bring the examining opthalmologist 
the information regarding history each 
case which needs complete his record; 


Group (Vision not 


that the schools not make practice 
correlating the information regarding cases 
familial blindness which available 
their own files that can used com- 
plete the eye records well family coun- 
seling; that too often the schools tend ac- 
cept the child who referred, without taking 
responsibility for seeking corrective treatment 
for him for finding other educational facili- 
ties for him, proves have too much 
vision for education touch methods. All 
these facts point the need planning 
meet the needs more adequately coordi- 
nating the services offered the schools with 
those which are could made available 
elsewhere the community. 

That are making progress prevent- 
ing blindness among children indicated 
the evidence presented above. However, the 
fact that there are still hundreds new 
applicants entering schools for the blind an- 
nually ample proof that there more 
done. Regular readers these reports 
not need reminded their responsi- 
bilities this connection, whether they 
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TABLE IIIb. DISTRIBUTION PUPILS AMOUNT VISION REMAINING—1942-43 


Ocvec 


School for the Blind, 

. (Washington, De C8 “ax De: 

School for ‘and the 
Idaho State School for the Deaf Blind 

Creek Braille Classes (Michigan) 

Braifle Classes (Michigan) 


(b) Does not include sight-saving class pupils. 
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TABLE DISTRIBUTION PUPILS AMOUNT VISION REMAININ 


505 


VISION 


GROUP GROUP GROUP GROUP GROUP GROUP GROUP GROUP NOT 


PORTED 


454 
10.5 


Continued) 


10.9 0.1 (a) (a) 3.0 2.0 
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(b) Does not include sight-saving class pupils. 


TABLE IIIb. DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY AMOUNT OF VISION REMAINING—1942-43—< Continued) 


VISION 
GROUP GROUP GROUP GROUP GROUP GROUP GROUP GROUP GROUP GROUP GROUP GROUP NOT 
PORTED 


Missouri School for the Blind 


Montana School for the Deaf and Blind 
New Jersey Public Schools, Braille Classes 
New Mexico School for the Blind 


North Carolina State School for the Blind and the Deaf, 
White Department 

North Carolina State School for the Blind and the Deaf, 
Colored Department 

Ohio State School for the Blind (b) 

Cleveland Public Schools, Braille Classes (Ohio) 

Youngstown Public Schools, Braille Classes (Ohio) 

Oklahoma School for the Blind 

Oregon State School for the Blind (b) 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction the Blind 214 

Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind 

South Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind 

South Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
Colored Department 

South Dakota School for the Blind 

Tennessee School for the Blind (b) 

Tennessee School for the Blind, Colored Department.... 

Utah School for the Blind 

Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind (b) 

Virginia State School for Colored Blind Children 

Washington State School for the Blind 

West Virginia Schools for Deaf and Blind 

West Virginia Schools for Colored Deaf and Blind 


Wisconsin School for the Blind 
Milwaukee Public Schools, Braille Classes 
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TABLE IV. AGE 


PER CENT 
AGE LAST BIRTHDAY NO. TOTAL 
PUPILS PUPILS 

All ages—Total............ 4,309 100.0 
years and over........ 341 7.9 
Age not reported........ 0.5 


1 As of December 31, 1942. 


function members agency profes- 
sional groups individuals. 

can point with pride our figures 
ophthalmia neonatorum, which over the 
years have proved the effectiveness the 
Credé prophylaxis preventing eye infec- 
tion birth and, more recently, the value 
the sulfanilamide drugs treatment 
the cases occurring. But these measures, and 
those for the control other infectious dis- 
eases, provide the necessary safeguards only 
health officers and the medical profession 
general will insure their continued use. 
The same groups must also take advantage 
newly. discovered drugs that they may 
used advantage eye care. They must 
heed the warnings possible new dangers— 


AGE GROUP 


All ages—Total 
Under years 
Before birth 
During birth but not including year 

year but not including years 

years 

years 
years 
years and over 


Age onset blindness not reported 
Not blind 


for example, the reports cases 
cataract due measles the mother 
pregnancy. 
Parents may merely view with alarm 
growing emphasis war games 
dren’s play they may join the 
eliminate air rifles and other 
“toy” weapons from that play 
the prohibitory state legislation sponsored 
safety and prevention blindness 
Effective counseling affected families 
get them assume their responsibility 
prevention hereditary eye defects 
Probably could best arranged 
nection with expansion medical and 
services the schools and classes for 
blind, which have recommended 
Health and safety education workers 
undoubtedly find many opportunities 
clude specific lessons eye hygiene and 
protection measures their teachings. 
though the factors ignorance and 
lessness not show our data, their 
astrous results are evident, particularly 
figures trauma and general diseases. 
The biggest job all, but also the 
and most satisfying reward, falls upon 
scientists who will undertake add 
knowledge what causes blindness and 
may prevented. 


NUMBER PER CENT 
OF OF 
PUPILS TOTAL PUPILS 

4,309 100.0 
3,364 78.1 
2,065 47.9 

792 18.4 

507 11.8 

448 10.4 
194 4.5 
0.2 
123 2.9 
130 3.0 
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